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ADDENDA TO THE HUDUD AL-‘ ALAM 

By Y. Minorsky 

W HEN my translation of the Hudud al-Alam was published in 1937, it was 
found impossible to swell the book 1 by further remarks on the language of 
the Persian original, and I promised (p. xii) to deal with this problem at 
a later date. 

On the other hand, the quarter of a century which has elapsed since I began 
my work on the Hudud has brought a considerable number of new facts bearing 
on the interpretation of the data which I was trying to explain. In various 
ways my work has been continued, both in the articles which can be considered 
as a by-product of the Hudud , 2 and in contributions on fresh but cognate texts. 3 
The object of my present article is to bring the book up to date by integrating 
my own research and by completing it with references to the studies of other 
scholars. 


PABT I 

In my translation of the Hudud , the actual Persian expressions (either in 
transcription, or in the original) have been profusely quoted throughout the 
text. This enables me in the following to refer only to the more typical cases. 
I wish to mention here the valuable work on the evolution of Persian style by the 
late poet-laureate Bahar ( Sabk-shindsi , 3 vols. undated, from 1331/1942 on) ; 
as a specimen of the Hudud al-‘Alam he quotes only its Introduction (n, 17-18), 
but in his careful analysis of the peculiarities of older Persian (i, 300-436) he 
often gives examples from our text (i, 367, 368, 376, 378, 384, 387, 403, 425). 

I. Spellings 

A desire to distinguish between the ma‘ruf (i, u) and majhul (e, o) sounds 
can be traced in the MS. Kuhsaym seems to indicate -sem (instead of the usual 
sim), 24a. Some local e/a are indicated by the forms Anbir ( *Anber ), 21a, 
as against 1st., 270, Anbar, and shahr-salir ( *saler for salar ?). Imadh (for 
Amid), 10b, is a strange combination of the Arabic imdla with the Persian dJi 
after a vowel. The vocalization Raudhdn corresponds to *Rodhdn and Kaumis 
to * Komis, 7a and 17a. One cannot attach importance to Sauk-ju for Suk-chou, 
14a, etc. 

1 Hudud al-'Alam, a Persian geography of 372/982, translated and explained by V. Minorsky, 
Gibb Memorial Series, N.S., xi, 1937, 20 -f- 554 pp. 

2 Such as ‘ Une nouvelle source persane sur les Hongrois au X e siecle in Nouvelle Revue de 
Hongrie , April, 1937, pp. 305-312 ; ‘ A Persian Geographer of a.d. 982 on the Orography of 
Central Asia ’, in GJ, September, 1937, pp. 259-264. 

3 Such as ‘ Marvazi on China, the Turks, and India ’, Arabic text (circa a.d. 1120) with an 
English translation and commentary. J. G. Forlong Fund, xxn, The Royal Asiatic Society, 1942, 
170 -f- 53 pp. ; ‘ Tamim ibn Bahr’s journey to the Uyghurs ’, BSOAS, 1948, xii/2, pp. 275-305 ; 

‘ Gardlzi on India ’, BSOAS, 1948, xn/3, pp. 625-640 ; my series of ‘ Caucasica ’ (i-iy) in 
BSOAS, supplemented by Studies in Caucasian History (i), 1953, and finally my recent research 
on Abu Dulaf Mis‘ar ibn Muhalhil’s travels in Iran (to appear in Cairo in 1955, «dJ i ol). 
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Khuwar , 19b, suggests that w after kh was still pronounced before a short 
vowel. [The names of the two neighbouring boroughs : Khwar and Khusp 
(whatever their origin) suggest a pun : 4 eat and sleep ’.] 

The idafat after d and u is usually expressed by a ifiamza j\ *bj[p 7a, 
dSjs* *3^* 13b, or even omitted UjSsJta 32b. Of the word tarsd the 

plural is spelt jIL */, 32a (a spelling which has survived only in some place- 
names like j\\j in Isfahan). 

Ki 4 which 5 standing alone is regularly spelt ^ ; otherwise it is usually 

joined with the words that follow : bfli - " 2a ; JjLj oblS" £ at the time 
wanted by them ’. 

DJi , intervocalic and final (after vowels), is regularly marked but the initial 
S in dhadhagan, 17a, Dhakhkhas , 24a, and Dharnukh looks strange. By the side 
of zimistdn , 19a, we have 18a clearly dimistan and 16b dhimistdn (?). (On the 
form dimistan see H. W. Bailey, JRAS , 1931, i33 (on the Kumzari dialect, 
Oman).) 

u 

The letter (with three dots) — typical for Eastern Iranian usage (for 
w/j 3) — occurs in 4bSV 4i IS* 10b, 27b; lib for Jaffa, ^UJ/^bf (?) 9a, 

oJjJ jl / 20b, and apparently in 4 b jSV A>b 10b, 38a, but it is difficult to 

decide what reasons underlie this erratic practice. In 1258, when our text was 
copied, it may have been but a survival of a sign no more understood. 

Sad 4 one hundred ’ is spelt with ^ but shast 4 sixty ’ with a sin. 

Geographical names are given in a Persian garb : Bushang (for Arabicized 
Bushanj ) ; Khuna and Kara (for Khunaj and Karaj), Adharbadhagan , 
*Hare (Herat), etc. 


2. Grammar 

The style of the Hudud is matter-of-fact. The sentences are short and purely 
descriptive, which naturally reduces the field of observations on grammar and 
syntax. 

(a) Nouns 

Quite often nouns without any addition stand for locatives : Bukhara 
nishinadh , 19a ; in nahiyat khardn-i nik uftadh 4 good asses are found in the 
region ’, 34b. 

Diminutives are very common : shahrak ; shdkhak 4 a small branch ’, 7a ; 
biydbdnak, 12, darydyak 4 a lake ’, 37a ; ndhiyatak , 38b. 

The plural ending -dn/-agdn is still general for animate beings : jdndvardn , 
2a ; *dadhagan, 17a ; gabragdn (a plural oigabra and not of a diminutive gabrak , 
cf. Fdrs-ndma, Nicholson’s Introduction, xxix) ; and even hamdunagan, 34a. 

The suffix -ina is used for groups and kinds of beings and things : gilimina 
4 various kinds of gilims 22b ; rudhina perhaps 4 madder ’ (?), 32b (though, 
f. 33a : runds). 

The suffix -nd appears in diraznd 4 length 2a (but 7a : dirazd) ; cf. tangnd 
4 narrowness ’, Ahsan al-tawdrikh, 431. 
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Compounds of every kind are very frequent : badh-dil , badh-rag (see 

vocabulary), giya-khwdr , tang-alaf 4 wanting in grass javanmard-pisha 
4 professional stalwart 25b ; yak-izar bashand 4 they are people wearing only 
the izar ’, 15a ; tan-durust 4 healthy ’, referring both to men and to the climate, 
27a. Bisydr is often used with nouns as an adjective expressing abundance : 
shahrist bisydr -mar dum 4 a populous town ’, 18a ; bisydr -padhshdy 4 with many 
kings (or padhshd’i kingdoms ?) ’, 14a ; mardumdni bisydr -zar 4 wealthy 
(moneyed) men ’, 39b. Such compound adjectives are then used as com- 
paratives : bisyar-khwasta-tar, 19a, or superlatives : bisy dr -ni‘ mat-tar in, 32b. 

The pronouns it, vay, and an indiscriminately refer to single or several 
objects, both animate and inanimate : si andar vay 4 three out of (seven) ’, 4a ; 
shish jazira az vay . . . dn-ra khdliya khwdnand, 5a ; du jazira . . . u-ra s.qytrd 
khwdnand , 4b ; daryayak-hd yaki az u, 4a. This curious usage seems to be 
connected with the use of singular and plural in the verb, see below under (d) 2. 

The use of dn-i (with an idafat ), both as 4 (someone’s) own 5 and as 
a substitute for the noun already mentioned ( 4 and that of ’) is frequent, see 
correction ad p. 87. In § 23, 6, in seems to stand in the latter function 

jjLjj irb j ^ aiSjb . . . ‘ J» is the store-place of G. 

and that of K. and N.\ in which case the reading in-i Kumis should be 
presumed. 


(b) Verbs 

The present particle mi/hami occurs rarely, e.g. in kithi az gird-i in jazira 
bar-ayadh one would expect mi- ; when used, it usually stresses the meaning as 
4 continually, ever 5 : va hami-ravadh td hama(-i) ndhiyat-i Nuba bi-burradh , lib. 

Particle bi-, as attested by the spelling S ^ aj 5b, seems to have sounded ba-. 

When added to the past it seems to give it the sense of what in Slavonic 
languages is called 4 perfective aspect ’ : va bishtar-i ab-i in shahr-hd az 
ehashma-hd-st ki andar zamin biydvarda-and 4 have brought underground ’ (in 
Russian : npoBejm), 19a ; rudh-kadha-hd-yi u bi-kanda-and. 

A considerable number of verbs, now chiefly transitive, are used 
intransitively : bar-daradh, bar-giradh 4 begins, starts ’, 2b ; baz-daradh 

4 adjoins ’, etc., see Vocabulary ; bikashadh 4 stretches ’, 2b ; bi-kushayadh 
4 branches off’, 3b ; andar u namak bandadh 4 salt is formed 5 ; td dnja ki 
bi-burradh 4 down to where it ends ’,5 b. 

*Gudhardan is used as a causative of gudhashtan : kuhist . . . barhd ki bar 
pusht basta bashand bad-an kuh *bighudharand 4 they carry over ’, 15b. 

The verb dashtan serves almost as an auxiliary in such expressions as : 
bar sar bar-nihadha ddrand 4 wear on their heads ’, 37b ; (shalvar) bar sar-i zdnu 
gird-karda ddrand , 37b. cf. GardizI (Barthold), 92 : va chiz-i ki ishdn-rd ba-kdr 
dyad an dvikhta ddrand. 

After tavdn and bayad usually the full form of the infinitive is found : 
vadn . . . na-tavdnkushddan,lsL ; du-tah tavdn kar dan, 38a ; bi-bdyadh buridhan , 
34a. But : ba hamajihdn na-tavdn ddnist 4 it is impossible to know it even for 
a whole world ’, or perhaps 4 unknown throughout the whole world ’, 27b. 

The composite future is very rare : biddnist ki tufdn hami khwahad bud 
4 he knew that the flood would happen \ Hami khwahad seems to indicate the 
stage at which khwahad had not yet become a mere auxiliary. 

The past participle used with -ast has a passive meaning by itself, whereas 
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at present one would expect the auxiliary verbs ( shudan , gardidan) : bar an 
huh . . . surat-i har malihi nigashta-ast va sar-gudhasht-ha-yi ishan bar an jay 
nibishta-ast 4 are represented . . . are written 5 (27b) ; andar miyan-i kuh-u 
darya nihadha-ast 4 is situated ’, 29b [cf. Juvaynl, hi, 235 : gurl nihada-ast]. 

This helps us to explain the difficult passage : mar u-rd andar kitdb-ha(-i) 
akhbdr yadh karda-ast (see below, p. 258), where karda-ast corresponds to the 
present-day karda shuda-ast. 

(c) Prepositions and Particles 

Az stresses the use of dn-i (see above) : pddhd'i az dn-i Balhardy-ast 4 king- 
ship belongs to B.’, 14b, 15a. 

Bd/bdz indicates direction : bdz mashriq rasad , 2a ; bd darya-yi Khwarazm 
uftadh 4 (the Jaxartes) flows to (into) the Aral sea \ 

Bi with shudhan : bi darya-yi a'zam shavadh 4 turns into a great sea ’ (in 
Bussian ctuhobhtch MopeM). 

The use of prepositions combined with postposition (as frequent in the 
Shdh-nama) is not attested in the Hudud : in the sentence bar sar bar-nihadha 
darand, 37b, the second bar is only a pre-verb belonging to nihddhan. 

Chand with the following yd-yi vahdat stands for 4 the size of . . . ’ : chand 
gusfandi , 35b ; har yaki chand kabki 4 as big as a quail 38a. cf. Tdnkh-i 
Sistdn , 261 : chand mdda-pili. 

Particle -rd is sometimes attached to the subject : dihqdn-i in nahiyat-rd az 
muluk-i atrdf budandi, 24a ; in du kuh-rd dar kutub-hd-i Batlamiyus 
madhkur-ast, 4a. 1 cf. Zhukovsky, Kashf al-mahjub , Introduction, Nicholson, 
Tadhkirat al-auliyd, n, Introduction, 9. Sometimes, as a postposition, -rd 
completes a preposition : az bahr-i tavalud-ra, 5a. Sometimes it is omitted : 
mardanishan ( rd ?) hich kdr nist, 30b. Mar as announcing -rd is rare : mar nigdh 
dashtan-i nahiyat-rd 4 for keeping the province (safe) ’, 37a. 


(d) Syntax 

1. Phrases 

The order of words in a phrase is free and expressive : va paydha kardim 
hama-i jazirahd-i ki-buzurg-ast, az abddhdn-i vay va viran (2a) ; va ammd rudh-i 
tabVi dn-ast ki abhai buvadh buzurg ki az gudhaz-i barf . . . bikushdyadh (8b). 
Adjectives often stand separated from the nouns to which they refer, at the end 
of the sentence : shakh-i az suy-i maghrib bdz kashadh khurd (8a) ; rudhha ki 
andar jihdn-ast buzurg (2a). 

The asyndeton construction and anacolutha are very frequent : nuhum 
jazira'ist . . . Hiranj khwanand 4 [which] they call H.’, 4b ; yaki az an kuh-i 
Kujij khwanand andar miyan-i biydbdn-ast 4 [which] lies in a desert’, 7a; 
nahiyat-hd-i junub mardumdnish siyah-and , 39a ; ndhiyat-ist mashriq-i vay 
rudh-i Atil . . . va mardumdni-and kish-i Ghuziyan darand 4 to the east of 
[which] is the Atil . . . and they are people (who) have the religion of the Ghuz ’ ; 
har yaki az-in kuh u-rd ndm-hd-i bisydr-ast , 6a ; ndm-i qaumi-st bar kuh-i 
Bulghari nishinad, 37a. In some of such cases the yd-yi ishdrat seems to be the 
link with what follows. 2 


1 The meaning seems to be : * and as regards the two mountains they are mentioned ’. 

2 A similar construction is known in Kurdish. 
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2. Singular and Plural 

The complicated problem of the use of plural and singular in Persian verbs 
was treated by M. Minovi in JRAS, 1942/1, 41-7. He admits that 4 more often 
than not ’, he had to depend on his ears and that the rules cannot be formulated 
in a way 4 that those to whom Persian is not natal could exercise their own 
judgment \ On the whole, he thinks that after inanimate and abstract nouns 
verbs should not be used in the plural. To this rule he adds a rider that this use 
seems to be subject to the 4 spirit of the verb If the action it expresses is 4 the 
peculiarity of human beings 5 plural might be used. 

In grammar the only safe method is induction, and the 4 rules ’ of the 
grammarians can be taken only as generalizations from the facts observed. 
Outsiders cannot tamper with the facts provided by the speakers, but in the 
formulation of the conclusions foreigners have often rendered help to the 
building up of national grammars. Two points are certain : — 

(1) The subject must be treated historically 1 : what is accepted at one 
period may be rejected as 4 incorrect ’ at a later date. 

(2) Poetical quotations are less reliable than prose in view of the temptations 
to which poets are exposed. 

On the whole, one might suggest as a 4 working hypothesis ’ the view that 
the choice of singular or plural in Persian is often dictated by the character of 
the subject in the sentence. Should the plural elements composing the subject 
represent a kind of collective total, the verb is used in the singular ; should they, 
on the contrary, have individual characteristics, or be meant to be personified, 
the plural is admissible. Therefore, using Minovi’ s examples : hiring -ha rikht 
requires the singular because not the individual grains but their collective mass 
is in view ; jpanj sarbaz rasid also singular, because the five soldiers are treated 
as a group ; but in dar an vaqt panj sha‘ir-e buzurg budand 4 at that time there 
were five great poets ’, I should venture a plural because the poets cannot be 
de-personalized as grains, or even as soldiers ; sang-hd az ham mi-tarakidand 
4 the stones (began) to burst ’, requires a plural not because their action is a 
4 peculiarity of human beings but because they went off one after the other, 
and not like in the case when 4 five ton of stones ’ was exploded. 

Here are some illustrations from the Hudud : daryayak-hd-i khurd bisydr-ast 
chun darydyak-hd-i ki yaki az-u (sic) andar kuh-hd-i Guzgdndn-ast . . . va 
chindnk(i) andar kuh-hd-i Tus-ast va kuh-hd-i Tabaristdn-ast va l(d)kin na-ma‘ruf- 
and (sic) va yd vaqt buvadh ki khushk shavadh (sic), 4b. In this passage the lakes 
are treated first indefinitely in singular ; then plural is introduced, as it seems 
with reference to the lakes enumerated by name ; then a singular is used to 
show that some particular group dries up at times. Har qaumi k-andar ndhiyat- 
hd(-i) mukhtalif-and , lb. Here the plural is used ad sensum , whether with 
regard to the collective qaum ‘ people ’, or to the numerous cases. Other 
examples : hama-biydbdn-hd ki ma‘ruf-ast, meaning the totality, 2a. 

JbUif 0^ jl JT S- • • * f ronl the f° ur rivers 

which (jointly) come out of Buttaman ’, 4a. 

A special use of plural is for recurring seasons : ba-vaqt-i bahdrdn 4 in the 
spring ’, 9a (in Russian BecHajvm) (see below, p. 270). 


1 On the lines of M. T. Bahar’s Sabk-shinasi. 
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3. Vocabulary 

The following selection concentrates on the uses of words and shades of 
meaning more than on technical terms, the equivalents of which are given in 


the text and in the Indexes : D. on 
Hudud , pp. 520-4. 

dbddhdn 4 prosperous, inhabited 3a, 3b, 
17b, 18a ; abadhanl 4 cultivated lands, 
a settlement ’, 4a. 

abank (abanak ?)-i surkh, meaning un- 
known (a textile ?), 26a. 
dbkama 4 a sauce or condiment of milk, 
buttermilk, seeds of wild rue, yeast, 
and vinegar ’, Zhukovsky, Razvalini 
Merva , 1894, p. 22 (quoting the 

Hudud). 

db-khlz 4 floods ’, 20a. 
afvdh 4 aromas ’, 5b. 

‘akka 4 magpie 9a. 

aldt 4 objects ’, 17a ; 4 accessories, 

utensils ’, 21 b. 

dmila 4 embilica officinalis ’,15b (Laufer, 
581). 

dmlzanda 4 sociable, good mixer ’, 17b. 
‘amud-i rudh 4 the main stream of the 
river ’, 8b. 

andaki 4 a small quantity ’, 5b ; rudh-i 
Nil andaki buvadh 4 dwindles ’, 3b. 
andar pardgandan 4 to scatter ’, 6a. 
anguzad 4 asafoetida 
arzan 4 millet ’, 37b (cf. jdvars). 
arzlz 4 lead ’, 23a (see surb) ; 4 tin ’, 4b. 
turkan-i dshtl 4 trucial Turks ’, 24b. 
badhblzan 4 a fan ’, 23a. 
badh-dil 4 cowards ’ (Vullers, I, 201 : 
timidus), 38b, but badh-rag 4 malicious ’ 
(see Yullers, I, 203 : malae stirpis , 
malae naturae , malignus ), 18b. 
az bahr-i an 4 therefore ’, 4a ; nuh bahr 
and nuh-yak 4 one-ninth ’, 2a. 
bar 4 plenty ’ (bar-and 4 are numerous ’), ‘ 
17a. 

bar-daradh 4 begins ’, 2b ; 4 separates ’, 
6b ; bar-giradh 4 begins ’, 2b, 5b ; 

4 shoots off ’, 6a ; (raftan) bar 4 to 
skirt ’, lib ; bar hudud . . . 
bigudharadh 4 marches with ’, 12b ; 
ba bar-i Ghuz 4 towards the Ghuz, to 
the Ghuz side 18b. 
bardkuh 4 the slope of a mountain, 
uplands ’, 17b, cf. bardkuh va bar 
sar-i dn-kuh 4 on the slope and on the 
top ’, 28b. cf. Bardkuh , a mountain 
in Osh, see Barthold, Turkestan , 


the products and E. of special terms, 

p. 156 ; and the nisba Bardkuhl in 
Tdrlkh-i Bayhaq, 153. 
bastan : ghalaba bastan 4 to vanquish ’, 
38a. 

bdz 4 toll ’, 25b, but bazligah 4 toll-house ’, 
33a. 

bazar gdnl (bazurgdnl ?) 4 current money ’, 
34a ; 4 profit, transaction ’, 36a. 
bdz ddradh bi ... 4 adjoins ’, 3b ; bdz 
gardadh 4 turns off, separates ’, 6a ; 
bdz kashadh 4 separates, shoots off ’, 8a. 
bdz-khwandan ... 6a 4 to call something 
after something ’, 29b. 
bijashk (*pijashk) 4 a doctor ’, 29a. 
birun az 4 apart from, except ’, 4a. 
burldhan 4 to end, to cease ’, 5b. 
chddar (now chadur ) 4 a kind of light 
shawl ’, 34a. 

ddngu-ha(-i) khurdanl 4 edible cereals ’, 
32b. 

ddradh 4 there is ’, har kuhl-rd mihtarl 
ddradh, 7a ; ddradh az ... ba . . . 
4 stretches from . . . to ’, 9a ; 
ddradh ... 6a 4 is contiguous ’, 19a. 
daraza 4 length 7a ; dardznd, 2a. 
dlda-bdn, 24a, corresponds to 1st. 333 : 
al-jabal alladhi 4 alayhi marqab al- 
ahras 4 ala al-Turk 4 the mountain on 
which is the observation post of the 
guards (watching) the Turks \ Con- 
sequently dlda-bdn, in the idea of the 
author, is connected with the verb 
dldan. In the same sense the word is 
used in Arabic (plur. diyadiba 
4 watchers ’, see Tabari, hi, 1229). 
dlgar 4 for the rest, moreover ’, 38a. 
falata 4 sweet dish made of ewe’s milk ’, 
Y. A. Zhukovsky, Razvalini Merva, 
1894, p. 21 (quoting the Hudud), 20a. 
fanak 4 weasel ’ (?), 17a. [French dic- 
tionaries give 4 fennec, petit renard 
des regions sahariennes \ Is this the 
original meaning ?] 

furudh ayadh ba ... 4 follows, takes 
(a direction) ’, 6a, 7a. 
fuzudhan 4 to grow, to increase ’, 3a. 
ganda 4 bad-smelling ’, 10b. 
gardanda bar havd 4 (nomads) wandering 
in accordance with the seasons ’, 22 b. 
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gavars ‘ millet, vetch ’, 26b. In the 
corresponding passages of Istakhri, 
166-7 : dhurra ‘ sorghum but 

Ya‘qubl, BGA , vn, 295 : wa m laysa 
bi-Turk-astdn zar‘ ilia al-dukhn , wa 
Inuwa al-jdwars (i.e. gavars). cf. also 
I. Fadlan, Mashhad MS., 203b. 
gazit : sar-gazit ‘ poll-tax ’, 16b (Arabic 
jizya), for the form, cf. mazgit. 
ghizhgav ‘ yak, bos grunniens ’, 17a. 
gird andar ayadh ‘ forms a circle ’, 6b ; 
az gird-i Kavar andar ayadh or 
gardadh ‘ makes a sweep round ’, 10a. 
giyd-khwar ‘ a prairie ’, 8b. 
gu ‘ a sphere, a globe ’, 2a. 
bi-guddrand (*bi-gudharand) ‘ they carry 
over ’, 15a ; gudhashtan (?) ‘to cross 
(a river) ’, 16a. 
gudhazanda ‘ fusible ’, 22b. 
hadd ‘ extent, length ’ (as opposed to 
karana ‘ limit ’), 2b ; hudud (1) ‘ con- 
fines (i.e. the area within certain 
limits) ’, 6a, 10a (cf. Preface, pp. i and 
xv) ; (2) £ marches, outlying terri- 

tories ’, §§ 24, 26. 
hamduna ‘ a baboon ’, 34a. 
havasil ‘ a pelican ’, 5b. 
illd-ki (after negation) ‘ but ’, 7b. 
jauz [goz] -i buva ‘ a nutmeg ’, 5b. 
javars, see gavars. 

jihaz ‘ merchandise, commodities ’, 15a, 
16b, 34a. 

jur.b ‘ bags (stockings ?) ’, 37a (the form 
possibly reflects the Arabic original). 
ba-zar kanda ‘ inlaid with gold ’, 15b. 
kapi ‘ monkey ’, 34a. 
karana ‘ confines, limits ’, 2b. 
karddr ‘ deputy governor ’, 13b, 20b ; 
karkard £ works ’, 21a ; bi-kar darand 
‘ they use ’, 12b, 30a ; bi kdr shavadh 
6 is used, used up (?) ’, 10b, lib, 29b. 
*karg (k.rk) ‘ rhinoceros ’,14. 
k.rk.ri ‘ some Indian bird ’, 14a. H. W. 
Bailey compares this name with Skt. 
kukkuti 6 domestic fowl ’, which sur- 
vives in many Indian dialects. [In 
IF , 13 13 : juwdnk.rk ‘ a fantastic 
bird (?) ’.] 

kashdvarz [sic] kunand ‘ they till ’, 17b. 
kdz £ a hut ’, 37b. 

kazdum (for kazhdum) £ a scorpion ’, 32a. 
khar-i wahshi £ wild ass ’ (Persice : 
gor), 8b. 

khargah £ felt hut ’, 6b. 

khaukhir-i chini £ some kind of (silk) 


textile ’, 13b, 30a (see below, note 
ad p. 84). 

khayzurdn £ bamboo 5b. 
khing-but £ the White Idol ’, 21b. 
khunb (now khum ) £ earthen vessel ’, 37b. 
khutu £ rhinoceros horn ’ ?, 13b ; but see 
suru. cf. ManIm- £ UtbI, n, 31, and 
Minorsky, Marvazi , p. 82. 

- khwdr , e.g. giyd-khwar, 17b, £ grazing- 
ground ’ ; mardum-khwara £ man- 
eater ’, 4b. 

khwdsta £ wealth, belongings ’, 2a. 
kimukhta £ shagreen ’, 30a. 
khushk £ dry land, mainland ’, 5a ; 
Jdba-yi khushk , 6b, £ Jaba of the main- 
land ’ ; khushk-rudh £ dry bed ’, 22b. 
jdma-yi k.nis , some kind of textile, 30a. 
kushudhan £ to conquer ’, 7a ; az 
gudhdz-i barf bi-kushayadh £ is formed 
from the thawing of snow 8b. 
mardum £ a man ’, 6a ; mardumdn 
£ men 6a ; mardumdni-and ba- 
mardum nazdik £ they are men near to 
humanity ’, 17b ; durtar az tab‘-i 
mardi £ more remote from humanity ’, 
36b. 

mahfuri £ stamped velvet ’, 33b ; cf. 
Rabat al-sudur, 512 ; Mujmal al- 
tavarikh, 101 ; Dozy, Supp. i, 303. 
Mdnavi £ Manichsean ’, 23a. 
jdy-i manzil £ port of call ’, 4b. 
mdr-i shikanj £ deadly snake ’, 28b. 
ma'rufgar £ a pious man, a conformist ’, 
31a. 

mazgit-i adhina £ a Friday mosque ’, 14b, 
27a. 

mihmdn-dar £ hospitable ’, 29b. 
ba-miydna £ in the centre ’, 4b ; bar- 
miydna £ on the middle (course ?) \ 
perhaps £ a middling (town) ’, 16a. 
murtaft £ excellent 4b. 
musalmdni £ Islamic world ’, 17b ; ‘Is- 
lamic behaviour ’, 16a. 
muy ‘ furs ’, 17b, cf. Gardlzl, 100. 
ndhiyat 6 direction 6a ; hama-ndhiyat 
‘ every direction 5 ; also ‘ a region ’. 
nakhchir-zan ‘ a hunter ’, 17a. 
na-ma'ruf ‘ unknown 4a ; ne-badh 
‘ not bad, so-so ? , 20a ; na-mahdud 
‘ indefinite, unlimited 8a. 
namdz-burdan ‘ to venerate ’, 18b. 
namudhan : musalmdni namayadh ‘ he 
makes show of Islam ’, 16a. 
nighushdk ‘ Manichsean auditor es ’, 23a. 
nihadh ‘ the lie (of a country) ’, 2a. 
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nik-akhtari 4 auspiciousness ’, lb. 
nimat , for the meaning see Translation, 
pp. 126, 162 ; kam-ni'mat va bisydr - 
mardum , 4b ; bisydr ni'mat va kam- 
khwdsta , 37a. This special use differs 
from Gulistdn, ch. n, story 18, where 
ni l mat stands for 4 goods, wares 
nishast 4 residence ’, 17b, 28b ; andar 
nishastan 4 to embark ’, 13b ; bar 
nishastan 4 to mount, to take the 
field ’ (on an expedition), 15b, 19a. 
padhidh kardan 4 to elicit ’, 13b (see 
paydhd). 

padsha 4 king ’, 14, 16a ; padshah, 16a ; 
padsha’i (often spelt padshdy) 4 king- 
dom ’, 14b. 

pdnidh 4 sugar, candy ’, 21a. 
paydhd kardan 4 bring to light, elucidate ’, 
lb, 2a. 

pay kief tan 4 to dance ’, 30b. 
pay-zahr 4 an antidote ’, 23b. 
ghdzi-pisha 4 a professional ghazi \ 
pishinagdn 4 the earlier generations ’, 2a. 
pull for pul 4 a bridge ’, 31a. 
ray 4 an Indian raja ’, 6a. 
rudh 4 copper (red), brass ’, 24b. 
rudh-kadha 4 river-bed, river ’, 5b, 8b. 
rudh zadan 4 to play on a stringed instru- 
ment ’, 30b. 

ruspi-khana 4 a brothel ’, 15a. 
runas 4 madder ’ (in Barda 4 ), 33a ; 
rudhina in Muqan, 32b, supported by 
I.H., 249, who refers to madder 
(fuwwa) in Varthan on the Araxes ; 
ruyan [sic] on an island of the 
Caspian, 5b, cf. I.H., ibid. 
ruyin 4 made of brass ’, 15a. 
sabiyan , as applied 4 to (Turkish) 
heathens ’, 17a. 
s.bija , some animal (?), 17a. 
sakht 4 hardy ’, 17a ; sakht azim 4 very 
great ’, 8a. 

samur 4 sable-marten ’, 6a. 
sanjdb 4 grey squirrel, petit gris ’, 6a. 
sang-i fasdn 4 whetstone ’, 19b. 
sara 4 Indian turban ’, 15a. 
si fat kardan 4 to describe ’, 7a. 
shikanj : mdr-i shikanj 4 a deadly snake, 
viper ’, 28b. 


sitabr 4 thick ’, 5b. 
sar-gazit, see gazit. 

shahr-i Jibdl 4 the J. province ’, 10a ; 
cf. az in shahr 70,000 jangi birun 
ayadh, 16b. 

shamani 4 Buddhist ’ (?), 13b. 
shikastagi 4 hills, broken country ’, 21b. 
shir-khisht (in Herat) 4 manna ’, 20b (cf. 
tarangabin). 

sudh-u ziyan 4 profit-cum-loss, i.e. 

trade ’, 28b. 
sunbddha 4 emery ’, 5b. 
sunbul 4 spikenard ’, 5b. 
sundus 4 a silk stuff ? 37a. 

surb 4 lead ’, 6a. 

suru 4 horn 5 ; suru-yi karg 4 rhinoceros 
horn ’,13b (mentioned separately from 
khutu). 

tdkhtan baranda 4 a raider 17b. 
tanfisa 4 carpets ? ’ (from Rum), 37a. 
tarangabin (in Kish) 4 manna 23a (cf. 
shir-khisht). 

tay fieri 4 a deep plate ’, 30a ; cf. Dozy, 
J A , 1848, xi, 101 : tayfur 4 plat creux 
et profond ’. Muqaddasi, 23, calls the 
river of Gurgan 4 Tayfuri \ 
tdzi 4 Arabic ’, 7a. 
tutak 4 parrot ’, 14a. 

tudh-i sabil 4 mulberries offered for God’s 
sake ’, 33a. 

tuvangar (tungar ?), thus spelt through- 
out, 4 mighty, rich ’, as opposed to 
darvish 4 poor ’, 16b. 
uftadh ba - 4 gets into, is brought to ’,15a; 

uftadh az- 4 comes from ’. 
yadhkard (yadhgard ?) 4 memory, memor- 
andum, notice ’, 2a, 33b. 
hayvdn-i zabad 4 civet cat ’, 5b. 
zabarjad 4 chrysolite ’. 
zafdn dashtan 4 to know a language ’. 
zirdk 4 because ’. 

zira 4 cumin ’, 26b, mis-spelt zirira , 26b. 
Zarira would be 4 sweet flag ’, cf. 
Laufer, Sino-Iranica , 583, but Kerman 
is famous for cumin, cf. 1st., 167, and 
Juvaynl,.i, 16 ; kasi-ki badhin maudi‘ 
qumashi avarad zira-st ki ba-Kirman 
tuhfa mi- avarad. 


PART II 

A list of the reviews of my translation of the Huditd, known to me, will be 
found in my bibliography, BSOAS, 1952, xiv/3, p. 676. I am obliged to 
Prof. I. I. Umnyakov (Samarqand), who drew my attention to a line which is 
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missing from my translation, whereby the orientation of § 16 (Chigil) is 
disfigured, and to Prof. A. Eghbal (Tehran) who in a conversation (Paris, 
2nd October, 1937) corrected some of my readings of the difficult script of the 
original. I am sorry that the text of the Hudud , printed in Tehran by Sayyid 
Jalal al-din Tehrani, in appendix to his calendar ( gdh-ndma ) for the year 
1314/1935, reached me too late to make use of some of his readings. 1 
Here are my additional and fresh remarks on the text. 

P. vii. More exactly the H.- C A. was begun (not completed) in 372/982-3. 
P. viii. Instead of JJstadh ‘ Ajab al-zamdn bul-TJ stadh-Khorasdn , read : 
'Ajab al-zamdn , bal (‘ nay even ’) Vstddh-i Khordsdn. (A. E.) 

P. xiv. Ba akhbdr-hd shariidim may refer to such special collections of 
stories as Akhbdr al-Sin, etc., see Marvazi, Index, and below under p. 172. The 

meaning of 4a : Sb jL>-l jjjl bj'r is probably ‘ concerning 

them mention is made in the books of akhbdr ’. 

P. 15. On Ahmad b. al-Tayyib al-Sarakhsi see now E. Rosenthal, £ Ahmad 
b. al-Tayyib as-Sarahsi ’, in American Oriental series , vol. 16, 1943 (on geography 
pp. 58-81), with additions (from Ibn al- £ Adim) in JAOS , April, 1951, 
pp. 135-142. Sarakhsi lived apparently between 218/833 and 286/899. 

P. 16. Yaqut, Irshad al-arib, i, 142 : wa kdna . . . lil-Jayhdm . . . jawdrin 
yudirruha ‘alayya. Barthold’s interpretation of jawari as ‘ female slaves ’ is 
wrong. See A. Muller in Fihrist, n, 56, who explains jawari as a plural of 

b jl>- ‘ grants, pensions ’. 

P. 17. Balkhi’s monthly salary was 500 (later 1,000) dirhams , not dinars. 
The mistake is not Barthold’s but the translator’s. 

P. 24. Instead of Tawadu' al-dunya A.E. suggests *nawdhi. Perhaps 
*mawddi‘ ? 

P. 37. Bd-ni'mat can be paralleled with the Greek evha tfjiojv, see Strabo, 
xi, 14, 4, £ prosperous, opulent ’. In Russian 4 Sjiaro^aTHuii ’. But see Sa £ dl, 
Gulistdn, ii, No. 18 : kdrvdni-rd bizadand va ni‘mat-i bi-qiyas burdand , which 
suggests £ goods ’. 

P. 49. Read yadhkard (A.E.) as in § 23, 67, karkard. 

P. 50. Nihadh ‘ the lie of the Earth ’. Penultimate : £ animals and fishes ’, 
read : £ which is the habitat (ma’wd) of the animals ’ (S.J.). 

P. 51. £ Khuzistan and Saymara ’, read : £ Khuzistan and *Basra ’ (A.E. 
and S.J.). 

Pp. 61 and 194. The mysterious name of the range Manisa (LJU) may 

be connected with the Min-shan mountain on the frontier of Szechuan with 
Eastern Tibet, see Nevsky, £ On the name of the Tangut state ’, Zapiski Inst, 
Vost,, n/3, 1933, p. 145. But more appropriately Manisa might stand for 

Nan-shan ? (*oUJU) 

P. 71 read : Khukand-ghun 9a (k being clear). 

P. 83-86. On China see now my commentary in £ Marvazi ’ and my article 


1 The corrections derived from these sources are acknowledged with the initials I.U., A.E., 
and J.T. The criticisms formulated in A. Z. V. Togan’s article ‘ Die Volkerschaften des 
Chazarenreiches im neunten Jahrhundert published during the war in Kordsi Csoma Archivum , 
1940, in/1, pp. 40-75, seem to be based mostly on misunderstandings. 
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Tamlm ibn Bahr , see above, p. 250. The word khdvklr occurs in the text twice. 
Under China (13b), khavkhlr-i *chlnl (hardly khavjir as in S.J.) conies after 
harlr va par and) and seems to refer to some special variety of this textile ; 
under Sari (30a) it stands without any qualification. One might recall here 
that in Persian khdv means £ pile (of a textile) \ Under China, some confusion 
is not excluded with klmkhdu (or klnkhd ?) which I. Khurdadhbih, 70, mentions 
under China, after al-harlr wal-firand ! Klmkhd (perhaps klnkhd) is ‘ silk worked 
with gold and silver flowers, brocaded silk ’, in English kincob , from Chinese 
kin-hua , see Quatremere, Notices et extraits , xiv/1, 214, 304, and Blochet, 
Introduction , 245. 

Pp. 86-92. On India see now £ Marvazi ’ and my article £ Gardlzl on India ’, 
see above, p. 250. See below ad p. 235. P. 87 (§ 10, 12). Better : padshd’l 
(padshdhl ?) az dn-i zanl buvadh Rdniya khwanand ‘ and the kingship belongs 
to a woman (whom they call) Barn ’. 

Pp. 92-4. On Tibet see below, under p. 254. 

Pp. 94-5 and 97-8. On Toghuzghuz and Khallukh, see £ Tamlm ibn Bahr 

P. 98. Several words are missing from the translation, which is misleading 
(I.U.). Eead : £ East and South of the Chigil country are the limits of the 
Khallukh ; west of it are the limits of the Tukhs ’. The commentary p. 227 
should also be altered accordingly. 

P. 100 (§ 18, 2) : instead of Q.rq.rkhdn A. Z. Validi Togan, Ibn Fadlan, 
p. 328, suggests *Qirqiz-khan , which would suit the indication that the customs 
which the inhabitants follow are those of the Khirkhlz. 

P. 102. § 23, 2 : £ *Sabzavar, a small borough on the road to Eayy and the 
chief place of the district Byh ’ (S.J. and A.E.). The author definitely wishes to 
say that Sabzavar is the centre of the district which in the Arabicized form is 
called Bayhaq. The older Persian form must have been *Behak , later *Beha. 
In fact, this latter form is attested in the ‘ History of Bayhaq’ (563/1164), 
Tehran 1317/1938, p. 33, where various etymologies are suggested. See also 
Hafiz-i Abru, Geography , Brit. Mus., Or. 1577, fol. 185b, which explains that 

Beha means bihtar £ better ’. It is possible that in our text is a mis-spelling 
for attested in the other sources and supported by the Arabic 

P. 112. § 25, 1. For the title of the Samanids, Malik-i Mashriq, cf. EudakI 
in Tdrlkh-i Slstdn, 323 : Amlr-i Mashriq. 

P. 113. § 25, 14. Now *Panjikand, where recently remarkable discoveries 
have been made of ancient (Soghdian ?) frescoes, see A. Yakubovsky, £ The 
paintings of the ancient Panjikant ’, Izv. Akad. Nauk SSSR (historical series), 

1950, vii, No. 5, pp. 472-491, and A. Yakubovsky in Po sledam drevnikh kultur , 

1951, 211-270. More recently £ Zhivopis drevnego Pyanjikenta ’, Moscow, 
1954, 200 pp., 41 plates. In fact varagh means £ a weir ’. 

P.119. §25, 93. A Turkish document gives the reading *Y.kanknt 

(Henning), but in Muqaddasi, 48, *Takabkath and *Yakankath figure side by 
side, under Isbljab. cf. BSOAS, ix/3, 552. 

P. 122. § 26, 25 : the division of Gurganj into two parts, inner and outer 
(biruni), is interesting as accounting for the nisba of Abu-Rayhan Blrunl. 

P. 133. § 32, 2 (and p. 385) : read *A1I ibn al-Layth al-Saffari, as in 1st., 
246 (the source of this report). 

P. 144. On Sunbatman see Minorsky, £ Caucasica, IV ’, in BSOAS, 1953, 
xv/3, p. 506 : the fief of Sahl b. Sunbat, west of ShakkI. 
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P. 152. On the talisman against the crocodiles in Egypt (Fustat) see 
Blrunl, al-Athar, p. 259, who does not quote his source but in parallel passages 
refers to al-Qibt ( c Egyptians ’ ?). 

P. 159, 1. 15 (on the Rus) instead of read : ^Sjj m 4 of large frames \ 
cf. I. Rusta, 149 : wa lahurn juthath. 

P. 161, § 49, 2. See below ad p. 447. 

P. 162, § 50. : the Khazar king 4 is one of the descendants of Ansa ’. 
A. Z. V. Togan, Ibn-Fadlan, 1939, p. 270, has restored the name as 4 sicher 
Asena, das heisst a-se-na oder a-ce-na ’, a well-known name of an ancient 
Turkman clan or family. I strongly doubt this hypothesis. I treat the sources 
comparatively. In this part the Hudud runs entirely parallel to I. Rusta and 
GardizI and there is no doubt possible that all the three are based on the same 
report. 1 The most important fact about the Khazars is that they had two 
rulers, the one personifying the idea of 4 kingship ’ and the other acting as the 
real ruler. 2 This striking arrangement was known already to Sir J. G. Frazer, 
see his article 4 The killing of the Khazar king Folk-lore, xxvn, 1917, 
pp. 382-407, and The Golden Bough, iv, 120. 

Ibn Rusta, 139-140, at the given place says 3 : 4 They have a king who is 
called Isha (Aysha). The supreme king is Khazar Khaqan. He does not enjoy 
the obedience of the Khazars but has the name only. The power to command 
belongs to the Isha, since in regard to control and the armies he is so placed that 
he does not have to care for anyone above him. Their supreme ruler is a Jew, 
and likewise the Isha and those of the generals and the chief men who follow his 
way of thinking. The rest of them have a religion like the religion of the Turks \ 

The corresponding passage in GardizI, ed. Barthold, p. 95 (and checked by 
me on the Cambridge MS., f. 190a) is as follows : 4 And they have a king whose 
name is Abshad-malik the great (?) and they call the great king Khazar-Khaqan 
and the Khazar-Khaqan is only a bearer of the name, whereas the direction 
(madar) of every office (shughl) in the country and at the court (hasham) is 
incumbent on Abshad and no one is greater than Abshad. The greater chief and 
Abshad are Jews (by religion), as well as those who are inclined thereto (or 
friendly to him ? to them ?) as well as (some) commanders and noblemen 
(buzurgdn). The others are holding a religion which resembles that of the 
Ghuz Turks . . .’ 


The passage in the Hudud (f. 38b) is as follows : — 

obbob ^ L J>~ j Ob** J JA j ^ 1 

JJw Jij LjI 0 C-l 

d-J j 0^*) Cj d^b 1 j J>jA 4^b 

{j $ j! jjjl [>■ l^ol^ob JJ 1 ob-**/ 

• ol ^ZlS' & 1 b L^ob jl 


1 Marvazi, p. 33, also uses the same report but at his time the Khazars’ power had been 
destroyed and he omits the part concerning the kings. 

2 cf. p. 333 on the division of power in Ghur (§ 23, 48). 

3 I quote D. M. Dunlop’s translation, ‘ The History of the Jewish Khazars ’, 1954, 104. 
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We cannot, evidently, restore A-se-na in I. Busta and Gardizi, and thus the 
name in the Hudud (based on the same source) would be an exception. It is 
clear that the epitomizer has drastically compressed the original, and should we 
read A-se-na (which no other source knows) the last trace of dyarchy would 
disappear from the text. Misunderstandings in Persian sources while 
translating from the Arabic 1 are not uncommon and I have a strong suspicion 

that the author of the Hudud in the passage Ubl 4 J Jli (see 

I. Busta) has somehow misread an indistinctly written as and translated 
it accordingly az farzanddn. In conjunction with the two other parallel sources 
this is likely, but if we treat each source separately, we run the risk of reading 
into it what we wish. 

According to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, ch. 42, the first king was called 
o 'xP'Kavos and the second only 6 7 rey (bek). Therefore in Muslim sources one can 
suspect some minor title, like shad. Could we then restore the whole title 
tentatively Ay -shad ‘ the Moon-shad ’ ? See the names of Oghuz -khan’s sons 
Gun-khan, Ay-khan, etc. 

P. 168. Several oversights in the dates. Ya'qubi’s history ends in 278/872. 
Qudama wrote after 316/928 and died in 337/948. Biruni’s £ India ’ circa 421/ 
1030, but according to A. Z. Y. Togan circa 1025. Tafhirn 420/1029 (also p. 170). 

P. 172. Sulayman, Silsilat al-tawdrikh , see now an excellent new edition of 
this text by the late J. Sauvaget, under the more appropriate title : Akhbdr 
al-Sin wal-Hind, 1948. Sulayman-the-Merchant is now considered only as one 
of the sources of the book. cf. my £ Marvazi ’, 143. 

P. 177. Another scion of the Guzganan house may have been the author of 
the Jawami ‘ al-ulum , £ ibn Farighun’, see F. Bosenthal, A History of Muslim 
Historiography , 1952, p. 32. As he is said to have been a pupil of Abu Zayd 
Balkhi (d. 322/934) he must have lived in the earlier part of the 10th century. 

P. 183. § 3, 12. occurs in Sarakhsi, see above, under p. 15. 

P. 187. § 4, 9 : delete Kra after Keda ! 

P. 193. Bead : kasaka hya kapautaka (H. W. Bailey). 

P. 195. § 5, 6. Could not Turfan itself refer to the T‘u-fan £ Tibetans ’ who 
occupied the region of ‘ the four garrisons ’ (Kashghar, Khotan, Kucha, and 
Qarashahr) between 790 and 860, see H. Hoffmann, £ Tibets Eintritt in die 
Universalgeschichte ’, in Saeculum , 11 , Miinchen, 1950, p. 270. A parasitic 
r appears in Kucha-r and some other names of this region (see in Marco Polo 
forms like Succuir for *Suk-chou). 

Pp. 196-200. The fact that the £ Belt of the Earth ’ was called Mintaqat 
al-Ard points to an Arabic source. Apart from I. Hauqal, 109-111 (ed. Kramers, 
p. 249) : jabal £ ala zahr al-ard , see Biruni, India , 96 (tr. 1 , 197), on £ the range of 
towering mountains like the vertebrae of a pine stretching through the middle 
latitude of the earth from China to Galicia (Jalaliqa) in Spain ’. A similar idea 
was known even in antiquity. The late E. Honigmann drew my attention 
(8th January, 1952) to Orosius, adv. paganos , i/2, 17-18, and H. Berger in 
Wissen. ErdJcunde, 2nd ed., p. 418. 2 A different idea is found in the Bundahishn, 

1 1 presume that the original source was Jayhanl and that the latter’s work was in Arabic. 

2 The exact reference is to H. Berger, Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen ErdJcunde der Griechen, 
Leipzig, 1903, p. 418. The Macedonian writers gave the name of Caucasus to the (theoretical) 
range continuing the Taurus of Asia Minor throughout Asia. See Eratosthenes in Arrian’s 
Anabasis , v, 3, 1, and Strabo, xv, C689. The range formed the wall (8ia<f) pay^ia) between the 
northern and the southern zones of the Earth. 

vol. xvn. part 2. 20 
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ch. viii and xn (‘ the other mountains have grown out of Alburz, in number 
2244 mountains ’). I. Faqih, 295, transfers the centre to jabal al-Qafq (the 
Caucasus), which he traces down to Mecca, cf. also Jihdn-ndma (circa a.d. 1200), 
quoted in Barthold’s Turkestan , i, 81, on the orography of Central Asia and 
al-‘Omari in Blachere, Extraits des principaux geographes , 1932, pp. 302-8, 
who speaks of Jabal-Qdf as TJmm al-jibdl but purely theoretically and following 
Ptolemy. In any case, the passage of the Hudud remains the most remarkable 
and realistic synthesis of little-known facts — nine centuries in advance of 
modern exploration ! See my articles : 4 A Persian Geographer of a.d. 982 on 
the Orography of Central Asia ’, in Geogr. Jour., September, 1937, pp. 259-264, 
and 4 Geographes et voyageurs musulmans ’, in Bull . de la Soc . R. de Geographic 
d’Egypte, Cairo, November, 1951, pp. 19-46. 

P. 199. In the Tarikh-i Bayhaq, Tehran, p. 19, the following countries are 
enumerated : 45. Tukharistan, 46. Bilur, 47. Qashmir, 48. Bildd al-thalj 
(‘ country of the snow ’) and 49. Soghd. 

P. 211. As Juvaynl, i, 47, spells the original name must have been 

Panakat. 

P. 212. The river Khwabdan is mentioned between Shiraz and 
Naubandagan, see Miskawaih, The Eclipse, ed. Margoliouth, hi, 183. 

P. 214. Dahana-yi shir must correspond to the whirlpool which Abu-Dulaf 

strangely calls ^l^Jl see my 4 Abu-Dulaf Mis‘ar ibn MuhahiVs travels in 

Iran ’, Cairo, 1955, p. 60. cf. also the name of a whirlpool in the Caspian in 
I. Faqih, 290 : maudi‘ yuqdlu lahu dahdn-shir wafihi durdur. 

P. 218. § 6, 49. Add : Le Strange, ‘ Al-Abrik, the capital of the Paulicians 
JRAS, 1896, p. 74. 

P. 223. On China see in more detail my e Marvazi ’ and the analysis of 
Abu-Dulaf’s travels in the work quoted above ad p. 214. 

Pp. 227 and 256. The most original part of the Hudud is that concerning 
Central Asia and the eastern Turkish tribes. The source which our anonymous 
author used is probably Jayhani’s lost work, but even Jayhanl could have com- 
bined various reports (see my 4 Marvazi ’, p. 7). Prima facie, the basic itineraries 
utilized for the northern and southern parts of the present-day territories of 
Sin-kiang (Chinese Turkestan) may seem to form one block, but it is quite 
possible that the original inquiries were carried out by different persons and at 
different times. The shifting scenes of the 9th century, when the Tibetan- 
Chinese struggles were still going on and the Uyghur and other Turkish tribes 
were advancing westwards, greatly complicated the unification of the 
heterogeneous reports. 

In my commentary I assumed that the date of the occupation of Kan-chou 
by the Uyghurs was a.d. 843-4, and that — as only Tibetans and Chinese are 
mentioned in our paragraph on Kan-chou (§ 9, 7) — the description of the latter 
must be previous to that date. In my ‘ Tamim ’, p. 278, following the advice 
of the late Prof. G. Haloun, I amended the dates of the Uyghur occupation — of 
Kan-su as ‘ after 847 ’, and of the region of Turfan as c after 866 ’ — adding that 
both the principalities c came into their full rights only at the beginning of the 
tenth century ’. As according to the Hudud Kucha (§ 9, 10) was exposed to the 
attacks of the Toghuzghuz, I had admitted the possibility of the Toghuzghuz 
being, in this case, some remnants of the pre-Uyghur 4 Western T c u-chueh ’. 
This hypothesis has been doubted by J. B. Hamilton in his carefully written 
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book Les Ouighours a Vepoque des cinq dynasties [907-960], Paris, 1955, p. 13, 
in which he says : 4 on doit dater cette mention de H.-A. (§ 9, 7 : Kan-chou) 
des annees apres 848, et on remarque alors que les renseignements de la 
geographie persane sur Kan-tcheou et sur Koutcha sont pratiquement 
contemporains \ 

If, however, we consider the chapter on the Toghuzghuz (§ 12), we see that 
the author represents the region of the Eastern T 4 ien-shan as solidly occupied by 
the Toghuzghuz, and in this case the term refers apparently to the Uyghurs. 
Gardizi, whose sources are close to those of the Hudud , adds that the religion of 
the Toghuzghuz settled in Panjlkant (i.e. Bish-baliq) is Manichsean (Dindvari), 
and this was a typical feature of the Uyghurs. 

Consequently, in consideration of § 12, we might assign to the report on 
Kucha even a considerably later date than 847 (or even 866) — for example 
4 circa 900 ’ — which would bring it nearer to the time of Jayhanl. Should the 
report on Eastern T 4 ien-shan (§ 12) be connected with that on Kucha (§9, 7), 
it would be tempting to assume that the report on Kan-chou (§9, 7) also 
belongs to the same original source. However, in view of the possible 
multiplicity of reports such a conclusion is not indispensable : our § 9, 7, may 
still have in view the situation circa or before 847 (848 ?). 

I am afraid that for the time being we cannot fix any closer the exact period 
to which the Hudud refers. All we can say is that the reports on the distribution 
of the Turkish tribes are so remarkably circumstantial that they must be based 
on very careful intelligence. More precision may yet come from Saka, Soghdian, 
Tibetan, or Chinese documents. 

P. 229. The late G. Haloun derived the name of Khumdan from Chinese, 
BSOAS , 1948, nii/ 3, p. 408. 

P. 235. On India see now my 4 Marvazi ’ and 4 Gardizi on India ’, BSOAS , 
1948, xn/3, pp. 625-640. The king Dahum has been identified as Dharma-pala 
of Bengal. 

P. 251. K.rmdn in I. Athir, xi, 108, is not Earmul but Kurram, as in 
Juvayni, n, 139. 

P. 254. On Tibet see my 4 Marvazi ’, pp. 89-91, and L. Petech’s remarks in 
Oriente Moderno, October, 1947, pp. 245-7. Also Petech, 4 II Tibet nella 
geografia Musulmana ’, in Acc. dei Lincei, Rendiconti, scienze morali , 1947, vm/2. 
More likely Tusmat is to be looked for in the eastern part of Tibet. 

P. 268. My analysis of the data of Tamlm is accompanied by an additional 
note, p. 431, which was further developed in my article 4 Tamlm ibn 
Bahr ’, BSOAS , 1948, xn/2, pp. 275-305, in which I arrived at the conclusion 
that this traveller visited the old Uyghur capital on the Orkhon. The reference 
to Qudama should be 262, 1. 5. 

P. 271. Misti Jcamtha refers not to Panjlkant (Bish-baliq) but to the 
preceding Seen (H. W. B.). 

P. 272. Bdrlugh mentioned between Panjlkat (Bish-baligh) and Jamghar is 
possibly identical with (read * which Juvayni, n, 225, mentions 
as the birthplace of Kurkuz, at a distance of 4 farsakhs from Bish-baligh. 

P. 273. Instead of our S.tkath (§ 12, 4) read *Sikath, i.e. Yar-khoto, see 
Chavannes, Documents, p. 7. 

P. 274. Instead of Baluchi gwdd read : gwat (H. W. B.). 

P. 277. The ruins of Qayaliq lie on the right bank of the Ili near Chingildi 
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(Dungene), in the district of Qara-tal, see KratJcive soobshch. inst . mater . kulturi , 
1940, iv, pp. 43-5. 

P. 280. In support of the Yaghma origin of the Qara-khanids see also 
Mujmal al-tawdnkh , Barthold, Turkestan , i, 20 : padshah-i yaghmd-rd Bughrd- 
khdn khwanand. 

P. 287. Instead of H.skl Marvazi gives <ulSwo which A. Z. Y. Togan 

reads Haytiliya (?) and 0. Pritsak (1951) : Baga-cigil. 1 

P. 288. Instead of Chunpdn 0. Pritsak suggests *Jabbuy-khdn. 

P. 295. In Blrunl, Canon , No. 597 (A. Z. Y. Togan, 4 Biruni’s Picture of the 
World ’, p. 52) read : Ajmd qasabat al-Khotan. Now Achma, where some Saka 
MSS. were found. See Sir A._Stein, Ancient Klnotan , i, 468, and n, Map : east of 
the Qara-tash-Chira river. Uch and Barman (spelt Fdrmdn) are mentioned in 
Zafar-ndma, i, 485, in the course of ‘Omar-shaykh’s campaign. 

P. 297. § 16. See correction ad p. 98. 

P. 298. In Mir Haydar Tilpe’s Makhzan al-asrdr , Iskandar padshah is called 
the ruler of the Barlas, Qiyat, and M.qliq (?). 

P. 303. A. N. Bernstam locates Su-yab differently on the Great Kemin, 
above its junction with the Chu, see Trudi Semirech. expeditsii (the Chu valley), 
1950, map i. 

P. 305, 1. 1. Ajlad stands probably for Ighrdq (c3^)> cf. 

p. 275, and Juvayni, n, 138-9. 

P. 309. Instead of Juvayni, i, 101, read : n, 102. 

P. 316. According to Nasawi, Sirat Jaldl al-din , 25 (trans. 44), Tarkan- 
khatun, mother of Jalal al-din, was of the tribe Bayawut, one of the sub- 
divisions of Yimak. On the other hand, Juvayni, n, 198, says that she was a 
Qanqli. In the Russian Lavrentievsky chronicle (year 1184) the term noJiOBipj 
EMHKOBe reflects the name Yimak. 

P. 319. On the Dominican Julian, see now D. Sinor, BSOAS, 1953, xiv/3, 
p. 598. 

P. 326. § 23, 13. On Tabas-i Gilaki see A. Eghbal ‘Amir Dad Habashi and 
Amir Isma‘11 Gilaki ’, in Yadegar, iii, No. 9, 49-63. 

P. 327. §23, 31. Ganj-rustaq was the fief of the well-known Rafi‘ b. 

Harthama (rather : Rafi £ b. Naumard, Harthama being the name of his step- 
father), see I. Khallikan, iv, 326. 

P. 328. § 23, 40. S.ng should be read *Shing, see Akhbdr al-daulat 

al-Saljuqiya (M. Iqbal), p. 10. Dandanaqan has been identified with Tash-rabat 
and described by B. Zakhoder in Istor. zhurnal , 1943, No. 3, pp. 74-7, and 
S. A. Yershov, in Krat. soobshch. inst. mater, kult., 1947, xv, 126-136. 

P. 330. The Shah-nama (Tehran), v, 1199, insists on the appurtenance of 
Guzgan to Iran : ‘ and also Gozganan, the “ blessed place ”, as it has been 
called by the ruler of the world (Manuchihr or Kay-Khusrau ?) ’. 

P. 331. In Tabaqdt-i Nasiri , 360 (Raverty’s transl. 1054), is 

mentioned at 10 fars. from Kalbun (?). cf. Tabari, ii, 79, Baladhuri, 4-9, on 
the appointment (in 41/661) of Nafi‘ b. Khalid as governor of 

1 ‘ Von den Karluk zu den Karachaniden ZDMG , Band 101, 1951, 271. In this article 
O. I. Pritsak has discussed several of the names appearing in the Hudud , Gardizi, Marvazi, etc. 
See also his other article, 4 Die Karachaniden in Der Islam , Band 31/1, 1953, 18-68. 
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*Evar-dn possibly corresponds to Fevdr (should the latter be read with a t~J: 
fievdr ?). cf. Marquart, Wehrot, 42. 

P. 334. § 23, 49. On an expedition against Oj (&j jz ?), the king of 

Gharchistan, in 107/725, see Baladhuri, 428, Tabari, n, 1488, I. Athlr, v, 102. 
The name of the peak *Ishk means 4 a tusk ’, see Minorsky, 4 GardizI on India 
BSOAS, 1948, xn/3, 635 (cf. yishk in Vis-u-Rdmin). 

P. 335. For the titles composed with - banda , cf. Tabari, in, 815-16 : 
Otrdr-banda. 

It is tempting to identify Gurzivan (Qurzuman) with the kingdom of the 
petty king Warucan-sah, mentioned in a Manichaean fragment. W. B. Henning, 
in Jour, of the Greater India Soc., xi, No. 2, p. 88, came very near to this 
identification : 4 it would thus appear probable that the country Waruc lay in 
or close to, Gozganan and Gharcistan, or at any rate to the S.W. of Balkh J . 
Our Gurzuvan satisfies this condition, and seems to represent a regular phonetic 
development V.rc > Gurz. 1 The position of Jurzuvan 4 between two mountains ’ 
reminded I. Hauqal, 66, of the situation of Audaghusht in Morocco, cf. also 
Henning, BSOAS, 1947, xn/1, 49. 

P. 336. § 23, 62. In 120/738 a famous battle was fought at San between 
Asad and the khaqan. It was called waq‘a San or waq‘a Kh.rystdn (?), Tabari, 
ii, 1608-1613. cf. Juvayni, n, 219 : J.ristdn (?). 

P. 338. § 23, 70. On the antiquities on the Khulm river see also 

Dr. Yyacheslov, in the collectanea Afghanistan , Moscow, 1924, pp. 147-155 : 
takht-i Rustam, cf. Zafar-ndma, n, 15. 

P. 347. On the khalaj see my 4 The Language of the Khalaj ’, in BSOAS, 
1940, x/2, pp. 417-437. 

P. 349. It would be worth while to trace the origin of the name of the Afghan 
(not of the Afghan nation) to some Far Eastern tribe which at some time may have 
given its rulers to the Pathans. There is a Mongol tribe called Aokhan in 
Manchuria. O. Lattimore, The Mongols of Manchuria , 1935, pp. 264-5, tries 
to connect the name either with aoga 4 strength, might \ or with aogan 4 elder, 
senior ’. It is curious that the epics of Keser-khan are known in the Burushaski 
language, which might indicate an early passage of some Mongol tribe through 
Pamir, or Western Sin-kiang to India. However, D. L. R. Lorimer, 4 An Oral 
Version of the Kesar saga from Hunza Folk-lore , xvn, No. 2, June, 1931, 
pp. 105-140, points out that the local version is derived from the Tibetan 
version of Ladakh. [See below, p. 270.] 

P. 353. The historical sources on the present-day Tajikistan have been 
analysed by A. M. Belenitsky (on Khuttal) and N. Negmatov (Usrushana) in 
Tajikskaya arkheol. expeditsiya, i (1950), pp. 109-127, and n (1953), pp. 231-252. 

Under §§ 25, 26, read : Reg-ar, lang-ar, band-ar, though W. Henning 
(letter 3rd Nov., 1953) thinks that they may be of different formation. On 
Chaghaniyan see the ode of Farrukhi, Divan, 332, in which hints are made at the 
local mines of gold and silver. 

P. 355, § 25, 60. Pap, now Minchak-tepe, on the right bank of the Sir-darya, 
see Masson, in Krat. soobshch. inst. mater, kultufi, 1940, iv, 53. 


1 It remains to be seen whether this name appearing in the neighbourhood of the Hephthalite 
nest in Khorasan (Marquart, Wehrot, 40-5, and recently R. Girshman, Les Chionites-Hephthalites, 
1948, p. 98) has any further links with the Hephthalite Gurjara in India. 
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P. 357, § 25, 78. I. Hauqal, 510, lists mints in Bukhara, Samarqand, and 
Ilaq. 

P. 360. The famous 4 Treasure of Oxus ’, now in the British Museum, is said 
to have been found near Faydabad. 

P. 367. On the hot spring on the Lutkuh river see Morgenstierne, 4 Iranian 
Pamir languages ’, p. 485 : the hot geyser in the Garm-Chashma valley in 
Shughnan is called shund 4 hot \ 

P. 370. On Khwarazm see Sachau, 4 Zur Geschichte und Chronologie von 
Khwarazm’, in SBWAW, Phil.Hist.KL, 1873, lxxiii, 471-506, and lxxiv, 
285-330. Very important is the passage in Muqaddasi, 260, in which 
4 al-Ma’mun 5 (apparently the ruler of Khwarazm) is said to have captured 
Atil (the former Khazar capital on the Volga). The numerous expeditions to 
Khwarazm headed by S. P. Tolstov have totally changed the archaeological 
picture of the oasis. See S. P. Tolstov’s Ancient Khorezm (in Russian), 1948, and 
the numerous later publications. On the Khwarazmian language, see the 
publications of W. Henning and A. A. Freiman (Khorezmsky yazik , i, 1951). 

P. 378, § 29, 16. Correct : according to Yaqut, i, 193 : Arrajan (which 
al-Mutanabbl calls Arjdn) 4 is called Afghan by the Persians ’ (thence probably 
the vulgar form Arghun in the Zafar-ndma, i, 600. 

P. 384, § 31, 21. The author of the Ta’rikh Mayydfdriqin, B.M. Or. 5803, 
fol. 180a, who travelled to the court of the 4 king of Jibal ’ (Fakhr al-daula), 
also mentions the tombs of Kisa’T, of Muhammad b. Hasan sahib of Abu 
Hanifa, etc. In fact I. Faqih, 253, refers to the atbdq al-mudahhana 4 glazed 
dishes ’ of Rayy. 

P. 391. On the region between Gilan and Muqan see Minorsky, 4 A Mongol 
Decree ’, in BSOAS, 1954, xv/3, 515-527. 

P. 392. The proverb : laysa ward ’ c Abbadan qaryatun is quoted in Juvayni, 
hi, 20, and in Nizami’s Haft Paykdr , ed. Rypka, 146. 

P. 395. On I. Hauqal’s passage, p. 254, concerning the local rulers of 
Adharbayjan, see now Minorsky, 4 The Caucasian Vassals of Marzuban ’, in 
BSOAS , 1953, xv/3, 514-529. 

P. 397. Sangan/Sanjdn is possibly the original home of the Rawwadids. 
See Minorsky, 4 A Mongol Decree ’, BSOAS , 1954, xvi/13, p. 518. 

P. 398. On Arran, see new geographical data in Minorsky, Studies in 
Caucasian History, 1953, and 4 The Caucasian Vassals ’, BSOAS , xvi/3. 

P. 341. In addition to the important list of Caucasian highlanders in the 
Armenian Geography, see also the list in the Armenian historian Elishe (Russ, 
transl., p. 157) and the report on the journey of the bishop Israel in Moses 
Kalankatvatsd, n, ch. 39. See also the analysis of data on Daghestan in 
Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian History (II) — ready for publication. 

Pp. 405-411. The form attested in the sources before the 16th century is 

b\j jZ *Sharvan, but already in the Hudud the form Shirvdn makes its 

appearance on f. 33b. The term 4 Mazyadids ’ is misleading for it coincides with 
the designation of an entirely different Mesopotamian dynasty. The dynasty of 
Sharvan, as attested in Khaqani’s Divan, 50, 474, 686, called themselves 
Yazidiyan, 4 Yazidids ’. The later 4 Kisranids ’ also considered themselves as 
Yazidids. The tree on p. 405 has been revised in my Studies (II). [On the original 
form of the name see the quotations collected by S. Nafisi in his article Sharvdn- 
va-Shirvdn, in Armaghan, 1327/1948, No. 1 (Farvardin), pp. 23-32.] 
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P. 411, § 37. Ibn al-Mujawir’s work is called Ta'riJch al-Mustabsir , see now 
4 Descriptio Arabiae Meridionalis ’, i-ii, edidit 0. Lofgren, Leiden, 1951-4. 

P. 418, § 42. Arabic descriptions of the Byzantine Empire are exhaustively 
quoted in A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes , Bruxelles, i (1935), n (1950) — 
now entirely revised by M. Canard, cf. Minorsky, 4 Marvazi on the Byzantines ’, 
in Melanges H. Gregoire , n, 455-469. See also a short list of Byzantine titles in 
Mujmal al-tawarikh, Tehran, 1318/1939, pp. 424-5. 

P. 419. Bead : 4 the neighbouring kingdoms of the Bur j an, Abar, Burghar, 
Saqaliba, Khazar, and others (wa ghayri-him) \ (Here Abar may refer to the 
Avars of Daghestan.) 

P. 420, 1. 2 : the use of the term 4 the Khazar sea 5 for the Black Sea is 
attested even in the history of the Seljuqs of Bum by Ibn Bibi, ed. Houtsma, 
iv, 129 : dhikr-i guzashtan-i lashkar-i sultan az darya-yi Khazar. The most 

probable explanation is that the author of the Hudud misread j J>* into }j>- 

Jurz , which he then reproduced in the Persian form jj5" Gurz. P. 422. The 

4 islands 5 of the Black Sea refer to the Taman peninsula, which, in point of fact, 
consisted of islands divided by branches of the Kuban, see Y. I. Moshinskaya in 
Vestn. drev. istorii,' vol. 3 (17), 1946, pp. 203-8. P. 425. An example of the 
strange deformations of the Northern Spanish names is found in the Akdm 

al-marjan , ed. A. Codazzi, p. 412: 2% jj \£ l<-i yci\j 

LgJjUq J (JjA , Jl y u!l (for people of Jaca (?), Huesca, Aragon). 

P. 427, § 43. In his dbn Fadldn , A. Z. Y. Togan has obscured the situation by 
playing down the role of the Slavs, while trying to give a new explanation of the 
term Saqaliba, p. 305 : 4 Anfangs, als man die Bulgaren, Burtasen und andere 
Volker der mittleren Wolga noch Saqaliba nannte, hat man das ganze System 
der Wolga als 44 Nahr al-Saqaliba ” bezeichnet, spater aber, als das Wort 
44 Saqaliba ” in Bezug auf Ost- und Nordeuropa mehr fur die germanischen und 
finnischen Volker, und speziell (sie — V.M.) fiir die Germanen und baltischen 
Volker verwendet wurde, bedeutete 44 Nahr al-Saqaliba” offenbar nur die 
Obere Wolga ’. For the situation in 10th-century Europe — which had changed 
since the times of Ptolemy and Tacitus — see the independent contemporary 
reports on the Saqaliba by Mas 4 udi (a.d. 943) in Marquart, Streifzilge , 95-160 ; 
and by Ibrahim ibn Ya 4 qub (a.d. 355/965) in Th. Kowalski, Relatio Ibrahim 
b. Jalkub de itinere slavico, Krakow, 1946. [See below, p. 270.] 

B. N. Zakhoder, in his review of my 4 Marvazi Izv. geogr. obshch., 1943, 
75/6, pp. 25-43, has objected to my identification of the Saqaliba kings with 
the Moravian princes. The fact is that the Arabs often fused their information 
on various kinds of Saqaliba in the same rubric. Thus Moravia could be placed 

under the same roof as the town (This latter (Hudud, 431, note 4), 

has still considerable chances to reflect the name of the Vietic, Vyatichi, as first 
suggested by Westberg, 4 Beitrage ’, 1899, p. 213, despite Marquart, 

Streifzilge , 200.) 

P. 432, § 44. In Soviet literature the origin of the Bus (or rather of their 
name) is still debated with great animation — although the events of the 
9th-10th centuries have no more bearing on the situation obtaining in the 
20th century than the origin of the names France or Prussia on contemporary 
politics. Some arguments seem to miss the point and tone down such facts as 
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the terminology used by Const. Porphyrogenitus and the Initial Russian 
Chronicle , new edition, 1950, i, 24. To the literature quoted at the beginning of 
§ 44 (p. 432) should be added Y. Barthold’s 4 Arabskiye izvestiya o russkikh ’, 
written in 1918 but published posthumously in 1940, in Soviet. V ostokovedeniye , 
I, 15-50. See also the unexpected new facts on the expeditions of the Rus on 
the Caspian, in Minorsky, £ Bus 7 v Zakavkazye ’, in Izv. na instituta za bulgar . 
istoriya , Sofia, 1954, v, 377-380. Pp. 432-3 : the term Warank first emerging 
in Blruni was probably heard by the latter from the Bulghar ambassador to 
Sultan Mahmud, see Minorsky, ‘ On some of Biruni’s informants ’, in Al-Biruni 
Commemoration Volume , Calcutta, 1951, pp. 233-6. P. 436, note 2 : the 
identity of Arthd with the Finnish Erzya is far from conclusive. By no means 
would the Arabs have confused the appearance of a Finnish people with the 

Bus of Kuyaba (Kiev) and Novgorod. The character in Arda is highly 

problematic and, having regard to the variant as M and to the fact that 

among the goods coming from Axtha (Istakhrl, 226) was risds ‘ lead or tin ’, 
one should not discard Chwolson’s tentative identification of this territory with 
Biarmia, though not with Perm but with the old region of the Sagas near the 
White Sea and Lake Ladoga, visited by Norsemen from Norway, cf. M. A. 
Tallgren, ‘ Biarmia ’, in Eurasia septentrionalis, 1931, vi, 100-120. 

P. 438, § 45. A. Z. Y. Togan, Ibn Fadlan, 317, writes of the Inner Bulghar : 
‘ hier die Donau Bulgaren, sonst die Kaukasischen Bulgar-Balqaren \ Some 
confusion in the use of this rare term is not excluded, but D. M. Dunlop, The 
history of the Jewish Khazars, 1954, 218, retains the interpretation of I. Hauqal’s 
reference (p. 279, second edition, 291) to Inner Bulgaria as having in view the 
Danube Bulgaria. 

P. 442. On the Arab occupation of Apulia and Bari and their expeditions 
against Bagusa, see Babinger, Raguse in El. 

P. 444, § 48. On the Alans a mass of information has been systematized in 
V. I. Abayev’s articles collected in Osetinsky yazik, i, 1949. See also Minorsky, 
c The Alan capital Magas ’, in BSOAS, 1952, xiv/2, 221-238 : Mas'udi’s 

Maghas, interpreted in the manuscripts as aJIjo, should be restored as a AS 
‘ a fly ’ ! P. 446 : Marquart’s interpretation of Cherkes as Chdr-Kas ‘ the four 
Kas ’ finds support in the name of one of Saladin’s generals : Abul- 

Fida, iv, 245. 

P. 447. On the Sarir, see Nizami’s poem Iskandar-nama ( Sharaf-ndma ), 
ch. xl, ed. Ali-zade and Bertels, Baku, 1947, p. 300. P. 448 : d\X>- must 
certainly be restored as * ; in Khaqani, Divan , p. 240, . 

Barshaliya ( Barashliya ?) most probably corresponds to Varac 6 -an (in 
Armenian) and the present-day Bashli (*Barash-li) ‘ borough ’. As a parallel 

to our (or rather ^r^ 0 ) one can quote {■* in the History of Bab 

al-abwdb. The place probably corresponds to the present-day Dilgasha. 

P. 450, § 50. See now D. M. Dunlop, The History of the Jewish Khazars , 
Princeton, 1954. cf. also S. T. Eremian, 4 Moses of Kalankatuk' on the embassy 
of the Albanian prince Varaz-Trdat to the Khazar khakan Alp-Ilitver ’, in Zap. 
Instit. Vostokoved., 1939, vn, 129-155. A. Z. Y. Togan’s article £ Die Volker- 
schaften des Chazarenreiches ’, see above, p. 258, is vitiated by his polemical 
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tone and contradictions. On the one hand he admits the compilatory character 
of the Islamic sources (p. 40) and their tendency to fuse heterogeneous materials 
(pp. 45, 49 : ‘ zusammengeworfen ’ ; p. 61 : ‘ verworren ’). On the other hand, 
he accepts the data of the Hudud on Eastern Europe literally and reconstructs 
them into a rather fantastic scheme (pp. 43-4) which he then tries to identify 
with the area over which ran the writ of the Khazar khaqans (p. 45). My own 
contention was to analyse the composition of § 50, which is almost definitely an 
amalgam of the sources partly known to us (I. Khurdadhbih, Istakhri) and 
partly capable of being reconstructed from the combination of such parallel 
sources as I. Rusta, the Hudud, and GardizI. 

P. 453. The later Saqsin / Sakhsln is definitely a haplology of I. Khurdadhbih 5 s 
Sdrigh-shin (or better *-sin c tomb, monument ’, as the form Saqsin seems to 
suggest). This assumption of mine has an importance for the mutual fixation 
of the position of either of them. *Khamllkh cannot be Khan-balikh, as already 
stated by Mar quart. The position of Sarkel/Sharkel/Bela-veza has been fixed 
near Trekh-Ostrovnaya, above the place where the Sakarka (whose name seems 
to reflect Sarkel) joins the Don (on the left bank), see K. V. Kudryashov in 
Izv. Ak. Nauk. (historical section), 1947, iv/6, pp. 536-568. P. 459, para. (7), the 

quotation from the Zafar-nama should be omitted, because should be 

restored as * ^yy U? Tanus, as the plateau above Khunzakh ( Avaria) is called. 

P. 460. The mistake in the title of § 51, which in our MS. is Burtas , was 
already noticed by Barthold in an additional note (Russian text, p. 32, note 3) : 
‘ (Our source) erroneously refers the report on the Bulghars ( BGA , vii, 141) to 
the Burtas, see the title of the king (Alm.s), the Islamic religion and the three 
tribes (asndf) . The confusion of the Bulghar with the Burtas is also found in Yaqut , 
i, 567 ’. In full agreement with these remarks, and in conformity with I. Rusta, 
141, I have restored the title of § 51 as : c [Bulkar] A. Z. Y. Togan, who 
disapproves of this indispensable improvement ( £ Volkerschaften ’, p. 44) must 
have neglected to read either Barthold’s or my own explanations. In addition 
to the excellent old book by Shpilevsky, Ancient towns and other Bulghar-Tatar 
remains in the government of Kazan (in Russian), Kazan, 1875, see now B. D. 
Grekov, ‘ The Volga Bulghars in the 9th-10th cent.’, in Istor . Zapiski, 1945, 
vol. 14, pp. 3-37, and A. P. Smirnov, The Volga Bulghars (in Russian), Moscow, 
1951, 275 pp. 

P. 462, § 52. See now Rlkov, Sketches of the histmy of Mordva according to 
archeol. data, Moscow, 1933, 122 pp., and E. I. Goryunova, £ Selische Polyanki ’, 
in Krat. soobshch. inst. mater, kulturi, xv, 1947, 106-110 (the author knows the 
Hudud and identifies the Burtas with the Moksha Mordvans). I must again 
stress the fact that the Hudud locates the Buradhas (Burtas) to the west of the 
Volga. To the older Iranian elements in the Volga languages I wish to add the 
name of the ‘ old man of the woods (jieniHH) ’ in Chuvash : arzurri ( BSOAS , 
xii/ 1, p. 81) which may be arzur-dri. The second element is Turkish, dr ‘ a 
man ’, but the first strikingly resembles the Avestan and Pahlavl arzur c wood ’, 
which (according to Marquart) underlies also the name of Shahrazur (in Iraq). 

P. 465, § 53. See H. Gregoire, ‘ L’habitat primitif des Magyars et les 
UapapTOL aafaXoi Byzantion , 1938, xm, 19-30, where he wishes to identify the 
V.n.nd.r with the settlers from Adrianople established on the Danube between 
813 and 836. The fact is that the V.n.nd.r seem to be connected with the Eastern 
Bulgarian tribes (see pp. 466-7). 
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ADDENDA TO THE HUDUD AL-‘ALAM 


P. 468. I wrote : ‘ The qualification of the V.n.nd.r in our sources as 
cowards (badh-dil) 1 may be due to a wrong interpretation of the word tarsd 
(which means both “ Christian 55 and “ coward ”). In Gardizi the N.nd.r are 
definitely called Christians (tarsd) and RumI, i.e. “ Byzantines ”, very possibly 
with reference to their religion \ This is slightly different from how A. Z. V. 
Togan puts it (ibid., 41) : ‘ (Minorsky) bezichtigt den Verfasser [ scil . of the 
Hudud] erneut der willkiirlich [?V.M.] veranderten Wiedergabe des Wortlautes 
seiner Quelle, so habe er das richtige Wort tarsd “ Christ ” bei Gardizi einfach 
in bad-dil “ Poltron ” abgeandert ’. My entirely objective purpose was to 
account for the discrepancy of the two parallel sources. I have yet to hear of 
a different explanation. 

P. 473, § 56, 2. Kaldh-bar is not Kra but Kedah, which lies south-east of 
the northern corner of the Kra peninsula in Malaya. 

London-Cambridge, 1937-1955. 

1 Different from badh-rag , see Vocabulary. 


Corrections 

P. 254, last line. For bahar-dn , see other similar words referring to festivals 
and periods of time : bamdad-an, khatna-sur-dn and even khdch-shur-dn (for 
the Armenian Twelfth-tide). 

P. 265. G. N. Roerich, c The epic of King Kesar of Ling ’, in JRAS. Bengal , 
1942, viii/2, p. 311, is also definite about the birth of the epic in north-eastern 
Tibet. My second reference to Mongols should be omitted. 

P. 267. After Kowalewski add : and A. Z. V. Togan’s own quotation of 
Khuwarizmi, No. 1593 (indicating the changes which had taken place in the 
area of Ptolemy’s Germania). 
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